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coat-collars, were the words *' Hard Facts/* They looked as
though this were an accurate definition of themselves. One
or other of them answered with a shambling reluctance
whenever, from any room, downstairs or up, someone
shouted " Boy! "

It is immemorially established in newspaper practice that
editorial offices may look like dustbins but that the advertise-
ment departments must shine like prosperity's mirror with
polished mahogany and bevelled glass. It had not yet come
to this with Hard Facts, but at all events George Satterfield's
room was the only one in which some money had been spent
on furniture and decoration. It had a red and blue Indian
rug on the floor and a divan in front of the fire. The walls
had been stripped and painted white. George worked at a,
large mahogany desk in the window, and at a smaller
mahogany desk he had, as he put it, " installed " a clerk.

Just inside the front door of this house a gadget was
attached to the passage wall. The names of the four great
men were painted on it and a slide obliterated the word
" In " when they were out and the word " Out " when they
were in. On this April day in 1885, when Hard Facts was
four weeks old, the indicator said that Alec Dillworth,
Editor, was " Out/' and Alec was sitting in his editorial
room with his feet on the trestle table. He was punctilious
to indicate his absence whenever he was present and his
presence whenever he was absent. " If people are such
damn' fools that they can't open a door and look/' he said,
"that's their affair/' The room was in a fearful state of
litter. Alec had been amazed to discover the tremendous
literary ambition of Great Britain. Daniel Dunkerley had
advised him that the " Hard Facts/' that tricky first page
which had been expected to give so much trouble, would
solve its own difficulties once a bmall prize was offered. This
was too true; but Alec, had not expected the short stories
three times as long as anything that could be used, the
manuscript novels, the articles, the poems, that descended
upon his little room. He dealt with the poems swiftly at
sight by tearing them up and throwing them on the floor,
where now for a month they had been deepening like snow
in a hard winter. There was no humility^ about Alec
Dillworth. He recognised but one poet in that office: all
competitors were savagely disrupted and destroyed.

He had simplified his method in other directions.   The